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FINANCING  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES:  1956 
WITH  SELECTED  TREND  DATA 


Public  child  welfare  expenditures  in  1956  1 

Expenditures  of  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies  for  child  welfare 
services  reached  an  estimated  high  of  $145  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1956,  an  8 percent  rise  above  1955.  This  is  the  largest  annual  outlay 
since  national  expenditure  data  first  became  available  in  1952  and  probably  the 
largest  outlay  ever.  The  national  total  includes  $6,933,14 8 of  Federal  funds 
expended  by  the  States  under  the  grant-in-aid  program  for  child  welfare  services 
authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Although  aggregate  expenditures  rose  between  1955  and  1956,  expenditures 
fell  in  10  of  the  39  States  which  reported  completely  for  both  years.  The  per- 
centage decreases,  ranging  from  1 percent  in  New  Hampshire  to  26  percent  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  were  largest  in  States  like  Idaho,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Wyoming  where  total  outlays  were  small.  The  increases  reported  in  29  States 
ranged  from  less  than  1 percent  in  Puerto  Rico  to  22  percent  in  Louisiana. 

Expenditures  rose  at  all  levels  of  government  but  at  varying  rates.  State 
funds  were  up  10  percent,  local  funds  6 percent,  and  Federal  funds  1 percent. 

The  more  rapid  rise  in  State  funds  as  compared  with  local  funds  is  attributable 
mainly  to  a change  in  Connecticut's  child  welfare  program  under  which  the  State 
assumed  responsibility  for  all  neglected  and  uncared-for  children  committed  to 
public  guardianship,  a responsibility  previously  shared  with  local  communities. 

In  1956  it  was  a few  States  that  spent  most  of  the  total  national  outlay. 
The  five  States  with  the  largest  expenditures — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  and  Massachusetts -spent  54  percent  of  the  estimated  total  ex- 
penditure. On  the  other  hand,  even  excluding  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  five  States 
with  the  smallest  expenditures- -Idaho,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  North 
Dakota- -together  spent  less  than  1 percent.  New  York  State  alone  spent 
$41,763,337  or  29  percent  of  the  total. 


Scope  of  this  report 

The  expenditures  that  are  the  subject  of  this  report  fall  short  in  a num- 
ber of  important  respects  of  a complete  accounting  of  outlays  for  all  child 
welfare  programs  under  public  auspices.  Expenditures  of  all  public  institutions 
for  children,  whether  or  not  they  are  administered  by  public  welfare  departments, 

1 Based  on  information  received  by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  45  State  public 
welfare  agencies  that  submitted  substantially  complete  expenditure  reports  for 
1956.  A report  was  considered  substantially  complete  if  it  included  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  child  welfare  expenditures  of  State  and  local  agencies  in  the 
reporting  State. 

In  this  report,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  the  possessions 
are  referred  to  as  States. 
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are  excluded.  In  addition,  the  reported  expenditures  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices reflect  the  operating  costs  (excluding  capital  costs)  of  State  and  local 
public  welfare  agencies;  they  exclude  expenditures  for  child  welfare  services 
that  do  not  flow  through  such  agencies.  The  chief  result  of  this  limitation 
is  to  omit  expenditures  for  services  to  children  provided  by  juvenile  courts 
and  youth  authorities,  as  well  as  appropriations  in  some  States  that  are  made 
directly  by  the  State  legislature  to  voluntary  child  caring  organizations. 

All  payments  to  such  organizations,  however,  that  are  made  by  public  welfare 
departments  to  purchase  care  for  children--and  by  far  the  most  common  method 
of  making  public  funds  available  to  voluntary  children's  agencies  and  institu- 
tions is  through  these  departments — are  included. 

Also  outside  the  scope  of  this  report  are  expenditures  for  children  under 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  other  public  assistance  programs,  except  that 
payments  for  foster  care  of  children  are  included  even  though  they  may  be  made 
from  general  assistance  funds  or  from  other  State  public  assistance  funds  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  foster  care. 

Because  the  limitations  noted  affect  individual  States  differently,  they 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  using  reported  expenditure  data,  especially  if 
State  expenditures  are  being  compared.  The  reported  expenditure  of  a State  in 
which  a substantial  part  of  its  public  children's  services  is  provided  by  juve- 
nile courts  or  in  public  institutions  is  not  fully  comparable  with  that  of  a 
State  in  which  relatively  more  of  these  services  is  provided  by  the  public 
welfare  agencies.  Comparability  is  also  affected  by  State  patterns  of  financial 
relationships  between  public  and  voluntary  agencies.  In  some  States  there  is  a 
well  established  tradition  of  public  payments  to  voluntary  organizations  for 
the  foster  care  of  children;  in  others  little  or  no  public  funds  are  paid  to 
these  organizations . 


Expenditures  by  source  of  funds 

All  levels  of  government,  local,  State  and  Federal,  usually  participate 
in  financing  public  child  welfare  services.  In  1956  State  funds  accounted  for 
the  largest  share,  $74,000,000  or  51  percent  of  the  estimated  national  expendi- 
ture; local  funds  came  to  $64,000,000  or  44  percent;  and  Federal  funds  came 
close  to  $7,000,000  or  5 percent.  Child  welfare  is  one  of  the  fields  of  public 
welfare  in  which  there  is  heavy  reliance  on  local  funds.  By  contrast,  the  local 
share  of  public  assistance  costs,  including  assistance  payments  and  adminis- 
tration, for  all  programs  (old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  general  assist- 
ance) amounted  to  13  percent  in  fiscal  year  1956. 2 


2 The  local  share  of  expenditures  for  assistance  and  administration  was  9 
percent  for  the  four  special  types  of  public  assistance  and  50  percent  for 
general  assistance.  See  "Source  of  Funds  Expended  for  Public  Assistance  Ad- 
ministrative Costs,  Calendar  Year  Ended  December  31,  1956,"  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  June  20,  1957,  Table  1. 
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The  great  diversity  between  States  in  their  financing  of  child  welfare 
programs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  State  and  Federal  funds  were  ex- 
pended in  all  45  States  reporting  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  14  States  no 
local  funds  were  used.3  On  the  other  hand,  in  3 States--Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania- -the  local  share  of  total  expenditures  exceeded  90  percent. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  a State's  level  of  expenditures  (from 
State  and  locally  appropriated  funds)  and  the  relative  proportions  of  State 
and  local  funds  that  are  used.  States  with  a high  proportion  of  expenditures 
from  State  appropriated  funds  are  as  likely  to  have  low  as  high  public  child 
welfare  expenditures  per  child  under  21  in  the  population.  Among  the  45  re- 
porting States,  for  example,  the  14  in  which  all  non-Federal  expenditures 
came  from  State  appropriated  funds  only,  ranked  from  third  to  forty-fifth  in 
per  capita  expenditures. 


Expenditures  by  object 

Public  child  welfare  expenditures  have  two  major  purposes:  (1)  to  provide 
for  the  board  and  care  of  children  in  foster  care;  and  (2)  to  provide  profes- 
sional services  in  behalf  of  children- -both  for  children  in  foster  care  and 
for  the  much  larger  group  living  in  their  own  homes--and  to  meet  the  costs  of 
operation.  The  cost  of  professional  services,  as  such,  cannot  be  measured  from 
the  data  now  available.  The  best  available  data  are  the  reported  expenditures 
for  personnel,  largely  salaries  of  professional  personnel  but  including  those 
of  clerical  and  other  workers  els  well,  and  the  reported  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational leave  to  provide  professional  training  for  promising  workers.  Other 
expenditures  for  facilitating  services,  reported  in  a single  item,  include 
office  space,  supplies,  communication,  travel,  and  similar  costs  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  public  child  welfare  program.  In  1956  an  estimated 
$104,000^000  or  72  percent  of  the  total  national  expenditure,  was  used  to  pay 
for  the  foster  care  of  children;  $35,000,000  (24  percent)  for  personnel; 
$500,000  (0.4  percent)  for  educational  leave;  and  $6,000,000  (4  percent)  for 
other  expenditures. 

In  1956,  and  each  year  since  1952,  foster  care  payments  have  constituted 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  reported  public  child  welfare  expenditures.  The 
States  vary  widely,  however,  in  the  percentage  of  their  expenditures  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  with  a range  from  3 percent  in  Idaho  to  93  percent  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  percentage  is  greatest,  as  table  A shows,  in  the  Northeastern 
region,  in  the  most  urban  States,  and  in  the  highest  income  States.  It  is 
smallest  in  the  South,  in  the  most  rural  States,  and  in  the  lowest  income 
States.  These  factors  are,  of  course,  often  interrelated;  many  of  the  rural  and 
low  income  States,  for  example,  are  found  in  the  South. 


3 These  14  States  were  Alabama,  Arizona-,  Delaware,  The  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  New  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Washington.  The  child  welfare  programs  of  all  these 
States  are  State  administered  through  county  or  district  offices  of  the  State 
welfare  agency. 
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TABLE  A. --Percentage  distribution  of  public  child  welfare  expenditures,  by- 
object  and  by  specified  groupings  of  States,  19561 


State  grouping 

Number 

of 

States . 

Object  of  expenditures 

Total 

Foster  care 
payments 

Professional 
and  facilitating 
services 

U.  S.  estimated  total 

53 

100 

72 

28 

Region 

Northeast 

8 

100 

86 

14 

North  Central 

10 

100 

59 

41 

South 

14 

100 

54 

46 

West 

10 

100 

59 

41 

Urban-rural  character2 

Most  urban  States 

14 

100 

78 

22 

Semi -rural  States 

19 

100 

56 

44 

Most  rural  States 

12 

100 

48 

52 

Income  level3 

Highest  income  States 

14 

100 

77 

23 

Middle  income  States 

14 

100 

54 

46 

Lowest  income  States 

14 

100 

53 

47 

1 Data  for  45  reporting  States. 

2 This  classification  is  based  on  a ranking  of  States  into  three  groups 
according  to  the  percentage  of  their  population  living  in  urban  places  as 
defined  in  the  1950  Census. 

3 Data  for  42  States  excluding  the  territories  for  which  per  capita  income 
statistics  are  not  available. 

Several  factors  in  addition  to  rurality  and  income  level  account  for  the 
regional  differences  between  the  Northeast  and  the  South.  There  is  a long 
history  in  the  Northeast,  going  back  more  than  300  years  in  some  States,  of 
public  responsibility  for  child  welfare,  predominantly  foster  care;  in  many  of 
the  southern  States  acceptance  of  this  responsibility  is  a much  more  recent 
development.  There  is  also  a well  established  tradition  in  the  Northeast,  that 
does  not  exist  on  a comparable  scale  in  the  South,  of  public  payments  to 
voluntary  agencies  and  institutions  for  the  care  of  children.  Thirdly,  rela- 
tively fewer  of  the  children  served  by  public  welfare  agencies  in  the  South  in 
1956  were  in  foster  care  and  more  were  living  in  their  own  homes  than  in  the 
Northeast . 

The  variations  between  States  must  also  be  considered  in  light  of  the 
character  and  organization  of  public  services  for  children  in  individual 
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States.  Indiana  and  Ohio,  for  example,  have  extensive  programs  of  foster  care 
service  for  children  in  county  homes,  the  expenditures  of  which,  as  public 
institutions , have  not  been  included  in  this  report.  In  Michigan  foster  care 
as  well  as  other  services  for  children  is  often  provided  by  the  juvenile 
courts,  whose  expenditures  likewise  have  been  excluded.  Certain  expenditures 
for  foster  care  in  Illinois  have  been  financed  out  of  the  Gunning  Funds  which 
are  not  administered  by  the  public  welfare  agencies.4  Foster  care  services  in 
Iowa  are  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  as  well  as  by  the  State  and 
local  public  welfare  departments.  In  Idaho  legislative  appropriations  are 
made  directly  to  certain  voluntary  child-caring  agencies  and  institutions.  If 
all  public  expenditures  for  foster  care  in  these  States,  and  not  merely  those 
made  by  public  welfare  agencies,  were  reported,  both  the  amounts  of  expendi- 
ture, and  the  percentage,  used  for  this  purpose  probably  would  rise  consider- 
ably above  the  levels  reported. 


Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  by  object 

While  State  and  local  funds,  as  table  B shows,  are  used  primarily  for 
foster  care  payments,  only  5 percent  of  the  Federal  expenditure  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  Federal  funds  mainly  support  professional  services  for  children 
by  helping  to  meet  the  salaries  of  professional  personnel  and  finance  their 
education.  This  has  been  the  object  of  Federal  expenditure  since  the  inception 
of  the  grant-in-aid  program  in  1936;  in  fact,  until  1951  Federal  funds  could 
not,  as  a matter  of  policy,  be  used  to  finance  foster  care  payments  except  in 
a very  limited  way. 

TABLE  B. --Percentage  distribution  of  public  child  welfare  expenditures,  by 
object  and  by  source  of  funds,  1956. 


Object  of  expenditure 

Source  of  funds 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

U.  S.  total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Foster  care  payments 

72 

5 

70 

81 

Professional  and  facilitating 

services 

28 

95 

30 

19 

Personnel  and  other  costs 

28 

87 

30 

19 

Educational  leave 

C1) 

8 

0 

0 

1 Less  than  one -half  of  one  percent. 


4 The  Gunning  Funds  are  State  funds  administered  by  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  which  are  used  to  reimburse  counties  for  a portion  of  the  cost  of 
care  and  maintenance  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children.  Respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  program  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  effective  July  1,  1957. 
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Foster  care  payments  and  expenditures  for  professional  and  facilitating 
services  by  source  of  funds 


State  and  local  funds  almost  exclusively,  and  in  about  equal  measure,  fi- 
nanced the  board  and  care  of  foster  children  in  1956,  the  Federal  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  being  very  small  (table  C).  By  contrast,  the  Federal  share 
amounted  to  16  percent  of  the  national  expenditure  for  professional  and 
facilitating  services  and  it  financed  educational  leave  for  selected  person- 
nel almost  completely.  Except  for  educational  leave,  State  funds  financed  the 
largest  outlay  for  professional  and  facilitating  services  exceeding  the  local 
share  for  this  purpose  by  a wide  margin. 

TABLE  C. --Percentage  distribution  of  public  child  welfare  expenditures,  by 
source  of  funds  and  by  object,  1956 


Object  of  expenditure 

Source  of  funds 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

100 

5 

51 

44 

Foster  care  payments 

100 

(X) 

50 

50 

Professional  and  facilitating 

services 

100 

16 

54 

30 

Personnel  and  other  costs 

100 

15 

55 

30 

Educational  leave 

100 

98 

2 

0 

1 Less  than  one -half  of  one  percent. 


The  Federal  share  of  total  expenditures  for  professional  and  facilitating 
services  varied  markedly.  The  percentage  was  small  (under  5 percent)  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  but  in  20  States  it  was  over  30  percent  of  the  total 
expenditure  and  in  6 of  these  States  (Arizona,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Wyoming)  it  was  over  50  percent. 

Table  D further  shows  that  the  Federal  share  was  substantially  larger 
(1)  in  the  most  rural  as  compared  with  the  most  urban  States;  (2)  in  the 
lowest  income  as  compared  with  the  highest  income  States;  (3)  in  States  with 
smaller  as  compared  with  States  with  larger  public  child  welfare  programs; 
and  (4)  in  the  South  as  compared  with  the  Northeast  and  the  West.  These 
differentials  are  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  way  in  which  Federal  funds  are 
distributed  to  the  States.  In  order  to  strengthen  child  welfare  services  in 
predominantly  rural  areas  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  each  State’s 
grant,  above  a minimum  amount  not  to  exceed  $40,000  which  all  States  receive 
equally,  shell  be  proportional  to  the  size  of  its  rural  child  population.  The 
1956  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures  accordingly  demonstrates  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  are  being  achieved.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  by  no 
means  all  of  the  variation  in  the  Federal  share  of  State  expenditures  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  formula  applied  in  alloting  Federal  funds.  Obviously,  even 
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if  all  States  were  to  receive  an  equal  amount,  the  Federal  percentage  would 
still  vary  since  the  level  of  State  and  local  expenditures  varies  widely. 


TABLE  D. --Percentage  distribution  of  public  child  welfare  expenditures  for 
professional  and  facilitating  services,  by  source  of  funds  and  by 
specified  State  groupings,  19561 


Number 

Source  of  funds 

State  grouping 

of 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

States 

U.  S.  estimated  total 

53 

100 

16 

54 

30 

Urban-rural  character 

Most  urban  States 

14 

100 

8 

58 

34 

Semi -rural  States 

19 

100 

17 

50 

33 

Most  rural  States 

12 

100 

41 

56 

3 

Income  level2 

Highest  income  States 

14 

100 

8 

58 

34 

Middle  income  States 

14 

100 

20 

44 

36 

Lowest  income  States 

14 

100 

36 

59 

5 

Size  of  public  child  wel- 
fare  program 

States  with  100  or  more 
full-time  employees 
States  with  less  than  100 

16 

100 

9 

53 

38 

full-time  employees 

29 

100 

30 

62 

8 

Region 

Northeast 

8 

100 

8 

57 

35 

North  Central 

10 

100 

13 

33 

54 

South 

14 

100 

30 

62 

8 

West 

10 

100 

9 

76 

15 

1 Data  for  45  reporting  States. 

2 Data  for  42  States  excluding  the  Territories  for  which  per  capita  income 
statistics  are  not  available. 


Table  D calls  attention  to  another  significant  aspect  of  the  pattern  of 
distribution  of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  percentage  is  greatest  in  the  groups 
of  States  in  which  the  local  percentage  is  smallest.  The  local  share,  for 
example,  is  only  3 percent  in  the  most  rural  States  as  against  34  percent  in 
the  most  urban.  Federal  funds,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  "compensate"  for  the 
low  level,  or  absence,  of  local  expenditures  in  certain  groups  of  States.  The 
Western  region,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  statement.  There  the  local 
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share  is  relatively  low  (15  percent)  but  is  "compensated"  for  by  a high  level 
of  State  expenditure,  largest  of  the  four  regions. 


Expenditures  and  State  child  population 

As  one  would  expect,  States  with  larger  child  populations  tend  to  have 
larger  absolute  amounts  of  expenditure  for  public  child  welfare  services,  but 
the  correlation  between  the  two  factors  is  far  from  perfect.5  Texas,  for 
example,  which  ranks  4th  among  the  States  in  child  population,  is  20th  in 
expenditures.  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  ranking  15th  and  19th  in  child  popu- 
lation, are  33rd  and  39th,  respectively,  in  expenditures . These  extreme 
differences  in  rank  cannot  be  attributed  fully  to  a lack  of  comparability  of 
the  reported  expenditures  of  these  States  with  those  of  other  States. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  significant,  way  of  relating  expenditures  to 
child  population  is  in  terms  of  per  capita  expenditures  (expenditures  per  child 
under  21  in  the  population).  Per  capita  expenditures,  by  holding  constant,  in 
a sense,  the  child  population  factor,  make  it  possible  to  compare  States  which 
differ  in  size.  In  1956  State  per  capita  expenditures  ranged  from  $8.00  in 
New  York  to  $0.15  in  Idaho,  the  estimated  national  average  being  $2.31  per 
child  under  21.  The  geographic  pattern  of  per  capita  expenditures  may  be 
examined  in  figure  1,  which  also  presents  expenditures  for  State  groupings 
by  region,  by  urban-rural  character,  and  by  income  level. 

As  the  map  shows,  the  Northeast  and  West  have  the  highest  per  capita 
expenditures  and  the  South  the  lowest.  Per  capita  expenditures  are  well  over 
five  times  as  large  in  the  Northeast  as  in  the  South;  four  times  as  large  in 
the  most  urban  as  in  the  most  rural  States:  and  well  over  three  times  as  large 
in  the  highest  income  as  in  the  lowest  income  States. 

That  California’s  per  capita  expenditure  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  the 
other  West  Coast  States  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
its  child  population  in  recent  years.  Between  April  1,  1950  and  July  1,  1955 
California's  population  under  21  rose  37  percent,  as  compared  with  a rise  of 
21  percent  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington  and  a 16  percent  rise  in  continental 
United  States.6  Factors  that  tend  to  lower  reported  expenditures  in  Idaho  and 
in  many  of  the  North  Central  States  (Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio)  have  already  been  mentioned.  Louisiana  is  a notable  exception  to  the 
prevailingly  low  level  of  per  capita  expenditures  in  the  South. 


Expenditures  and  State  child  dependency  ratios 

A feature  of  the  composition  of  the  population  that  throws  much  light  on 
the  social  characteristics  and  human  needs  of  any  community  is  the  size  of  the 


5 The  Spearman  rank  correlation  coefficient  between  child  population  under 
21  and  total  expenditures  of  the  States  is  .71.  A perfect  correlation  would 
equal  1. 

6 Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  151, 
February  11,  1957. 
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child  population  relative  to  the  size  of  the  adult  population  of  working  age. 
Since  the  child  population  is  particularly  dependent  for  its  care  and  support 
on  the  adult  population  of  working  age,  a measure  of  the  extent  of  adult  re- 
sponsibility for  children  in  a community  is  made  available  by  determining  the 
number  of  children  under  18  for  every  100  adults  aged  18  to  64.  Wherever  this 
"child  dependency  ratio"  is  high,  responsibilities  of  families,  and  require- 
ments for  social  welfare  services,  are  likely  to  be  heavy.  In  view  of  this 
relationship,  State  child  dependency  ratios  and  State  child  welfare  expendi- 
tures may  usefully  be  considered  together. 


The  child  dependency  ratio  is  quite  a different  measure  from  absolute 
size  of  the  child  population.  A State  with  a large  child  population  may  have 
a low  dependency  ratio,  and  vice  versa.  New  York  and  California,  for 
example,  rank  first  and  second,  respectively,  among  States,  in  absolute 
size  of  child  population  under  18,  but  are  48th  and  40th,  respectively,  in 
child  dependency  ratio.  On  the  other  hand,  Mississippi  and  New  Mexico,  25th 
and  36th  respectively,  in  child  population,  are  first  and  second  in  child 
dependency  ratio. 

As  of  July  1,  1955,  there  were  60  children  under  18  for  every  100 
adults  aged  18-64  in  the  United  States.7  Mississippi,  with  87  children  for 
every  100  adults,  had  the  highest  child  dependency  ratio,  followed  by  New 
Mexico  (85  per  100),  South  Carolina  (83),  Utah  (80),  and  Arkansas  (78).  At 
the  other  extreme  was  the  District  of  Columbia  (38  per  100),  followed  by  New 
York  (48),  New  Jersey  (49),  Connecticut  (51),  and  Illinois  and  Massachusetts 
(53  each).  The  "burden"  of  child  dependency  clearly  is  unequally  distributed 
among  the  States. 

There  was  a fairly  strong  inverse  relationship  between  per  capita  expendi- 
dures  for  child  welfare  services  in  1956  and  child  dependency  ratios  of  the 
reporting  States.8  Where  dependency  ratios  were  high,  per  capita  expenditures 
tended  to  be  low.  The  ratio  was  highest,  as  table  E shows,  in  the  most  rural 
States,  the  lowest  income  States,  and  the  South--precisely  the  groups  of  States 
in  which  per  capita  expenditures  were  lowest.  If  it  is  valid  to  say  that  popu- 
lations with  relatively  large  proportions  of  children  are  likely  to  have  greater 
requirements  for  child  welfare  services,  then  the  pattern  of  variations  in 
State  expenditures  (from  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds)  tends  not  to  accord 
well  with  the  pattern  of  requirements.  The  distribution  of  Federal  grants -in- 
aid to  States  on  the  basis  of  size  of  rural  child  population  results  in  rela- 
tively large  allotments  to  the  groups  of  States  with  high  child  dependency 
ratios.  Federal  funds  thereby  serve  to  bring  about  a better  balance  nationally 
between  requirements  and  expenditures. 


7 Based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  of  the  civilian  population  by  age 
groups.  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  151,  February  11,  1957. 

8 Excluding  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Spearman  rank 
correlation  coefficient  was  -.55. 
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TABLE  E. --Child  dependency  ratios  and  public  child  welfare  expenditures  per 
capita,  by  specified  groupings  of  States,  19561 


State  grouping 

Child  dependency  ratio 

Expenditure  per  capita 

United  States 

60  - 

$2.31 

Urban-rural  character 

Most  urban  States 

54 

3.36 

Semi -rural  States 

65 

1.67 

Most  rural  States 

75 

0.82 

Income  level 

Highest  income  Stabes 

54 

3.47 

Middle  income  States 

63 

1.43 

Lowest  income  States 

74 

0.96 

Region 

Northeast 

51 

5.46 

North  Central 

59 

1.63 

South 

69 

0.98 

West 

60 

2.51 

1 Child  dependency  ratios  based  on  population  estimates  as  of  July  1,  1955. 


Expenditures  and  State  economic  resources 

It  has  been  noted  that  per  capita  expenditures  (per  child  under  21  in  the 
population)  and  per  capita  personal  income  levels  of  the  States  are  related  di- 
rectly, per  capita  expenditures  being  largest  in  the  highest  income  States.  The 
rank  correlation  between  per  capita  expenditures  (from  State  and  local  funds) 
and  State  personal  income  per  capita  is  fairly  strong  (.63)  and  would  be  even 
stronger  if  all  public  outlays  for  child  welfare,  and  not  only  those  of  the 
public  welfare  agencies,  were  included  in  the  reports  of  States  like  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  others  whose  reports  are  not  fully  comparable  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  States.  Limitations  in  the  data  alone,  however,  cannot  explain  why, 
for  example,  Maine  and  Vermont,  which  rank  25th  and  29th,  respectively,  in  per- 
sonal income  per  capita,  are  6th  and  4th  in  per  capita  expenditures  for  child 
welfare  services,  nor  why  Florida  and  Texas,  which  rank  23rd  and  24th,  respec- 
tively, in  income  are  38th  and  41st  in  such  expenditures. 

These  examples  indicate  a disparity  between  States  in  the  extent  to  which 
their  economic  resources  are  drawn  upon  to  finance  public  welfare  services  for 
children.  A measure  of  this  extent  (or  "fiscal  effort")  can  be  obtained  by 
expressing  how  much  a State  spends  for  public  child  welfare  services  for  every 
$1,000  of  State  personal  income.  State  personal  income  has  been  widely  accepted 
as  an  index  of  relative  economic  capacities  of  the  States.  It  is  defined  in  a 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  report  as  "the  current  income  received  by  resi- 
dents of  the  States  from  all  sources"  and  is  characterized  as  "the  most  compre- 
hensive available  record  of  differences  among  States  in  economic  structure."9 
The  report  notes  the  well  known  fact  that  "the  individual  States  and  regions 
vary  substantially  in  volume  of  total  income,"  pointing  out,  for  example,  that 
in  1955  the  9 States  with  the  largest  total  incomes  received  59  percent  of  the 
Nation's  personal  income,  while  the  9 States  with  the  smallest  incomes  re- 
ceived less  than  2-1/2  percent. 

For  every  $1,000  of  the  Nation's  personal  income  $.47  was  spent  in  1956 
for  public  child  welfare  services.  There  was  a wide  range  in  State  fiscal  effort 
from  $1.16  for  every  $1,000  of  State  personal  income  in  Vermont  and  $1.15  in 
New  York  to  $.01  in  Idaho  and  $.05  in  Texas.10  Table  F further  shows  that  fiscal 


TABLE  F. --Public  child  welfare  expenditures  per  $1,000  of  State  personal 
income,  by  specified  groupings  of  States,  1956 


State  grouping 

Number 

of 

States 

Expenditures  per  $1,000 
of  State 
personal  income 

U.  S.  total1 

42 

$0.47 

Urban-rural  character 

Most  urban  States 

13 

0.54 

Semi -rural  States 

18 

0.36 

Most  rural  States 

11 

0.24 

Income  level 

Highest  income  States 

14 

0.56 

Middle  income  States 

14 

0.30 

Lowest  income  States 

14 

0.26 

Region 

Northeast 

8 

0.87 

North  Central 

10 

0.29 

South 

14 

0.23 

West 

10 

0.44 

1 Data  on  personal  income  not  available  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 


9 "Personal  Income  by  States  Since  1929 , " by  Charles  F.  Schwartz  and  Robert 
E.  Graham,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1956. 

10  Data  for  individual  States  may  be  found  in  Appendix  table  8.  It  should  be 
noted  that  although  two  States  may  make  the  same  fiscal  effort,  their  total 
expenditures  can  differ  widely.  While  New  York  and  Vermont,  for  example,  made 
almost  equal  fiscal  efforts  in  1956,  obviously  New  York  spends  many  times  what 
Vermont  spends  and  its  per  capita  expenditures  also  are  larger.  For  the  same 
reason  a lesser  fiscal  effort  in  a wealthy  State  may  yield  a larger  amount  for 
expenditure  than  a greater  effort  in  a poor  State. 
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effort  was  considerably  greater  in  the  most  urban  as  compared  with  the  most 
rural  States,  in  the  highest  income  as  compared  with  the  lowest  income  States, 
and  in  the  Northeast  and  the  West  as  compared  with  the  South.  Fiscal  effort, 
accordingly,  is  lowest  in  the  States  with  a high  proportion  of  children  to 
adults.  It  is  lowest  in  the  rural  States  where  voluntary  child  welfare  services 
are  least  available  and  where  public  services  must  fill  the  gap.11  It  is  lowest 
in  the  poorest  States,  with  the  result  that  the  amounts  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  these  States  are  quite  low  relative  to  other  States. 


Public  payments  to  voluntary  child  caring  organizations 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  State  patterns  of  financial  rela- 
tionship between  public  and  voluntary  agencies  differ  widely.  From  data  pro- 
vided by  38  of  the  45  States  that  submitted  reports  in  1956  it  is  possible  to 
describe  more  precisely  the  extent  of  public  welfare  agency  disbursements  to 
voluntary  agencies  and  institutions.  These  States  reported  the  amount  of  their 
foster  care  expenditures  that  was  spent  to  purchase  foster  family  or  institu- 
tional care  for  children  from  voluntary  child  caring  organizations,  and  the 
amount  that  was  spent  for  the  care  of  children  living  in  foster  family  homes 
supervised  directly  by  the  public  agencies.12 

Although  about  one  half  of  the  total  outlay  for -foster  care  in  the  38 
States  was  expended  by  the  public  agencies  directly  and  one  half  was  paid  to 
private  organizations,  atypical  patterns  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  (both 
States  with  unusually  large  expenditure -flows  to  voluntary  organizations  that 
weight  the  aggregates  for  the  38  States  heavily)  conceal  the  predominant 
pattern,  which  is  that  public  foster  care  outlays  for  the  most  part  were  ex- 
pended directly  by  the  public  agencies.  Excluding  these  two  States,  the  share 
spent  directly  by  the  public  agencies  was  86  percent  and  the  share  paid  to 
voluntary  organizations  was  14  percent.  In  28  of  the  38  States,  four-fifths  or 
more  of  the  foster  care  expenditure --and  in  12  of  the  28,  practically  the  entire 
expenditure — was  by  the  public  agencies  directly.  In  only  three  States  was  the 
share  paid  to  voluntary  organizations  more  than  50  percent--in  Pennsylvania 
(84  percent).  New  York  (79  percent),  and  North  Dakota  (56  percent).  Within  the 
Northeastern  region  alone  there  were  wide  differences;  in  contrast  with 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  voluntary  share  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island  combined  (the  only  other  States  in  the  region  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available)  was  7 percent.  Smaller  disbursements  to  voluntary  organiza- 
tions may  be  due  to  lesser  availability  of  voluntary  facilities  in  some  States, 
to  State  differences  in  public  policy  concerning  purchase  of  care  from  such 
organizations,  or  to  both  of  these  causes. 

Sizeable  expenditure -flows  to  voluntary  organizations  occurred  in  a num- 
ber of  States  where  the  percentage  was  substantially  lower  than  in  Pennsylvania, 

11  Rates  of  children  receiving  child  welfare  casework  service  from  voluntary 
agencies  are  lowest  in  the  most  rural  States. 

12  Seven  of  the  reporting  States  were  unable  to  provide  this  breakdown.  Data 
for  individual  States  is  presented  in  Appendix  table  4.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  public  institutional  costs  are  not  included  in  this  analysis. 
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New  York,  and  North  Dakota.  Illinois  paid  voluntary  agencies  over  $1  million  in 
1956  (36  percent  of  its  total  foster  care  expenditure);  Oregon  and  Washington 
paid  over  $600,000  (42  percent  and  30  percent,  respectively);  and  Indiana  and 
Ohio  paid  over  $500,000  (24  percent  and  11  percent,  respectively). 


Expenditures  for  child  welfare  services  and  related  State  expenditures  for 
welfare  and  education 

Child  welfare  service  represents  only  one  of  many  functions  of  State  and 
local  government.  Additional  light  can  he  cast  on  State  expenditures  for  child 
welfare  by  comparing  with  them  public  expenditures  for  related  social  welfare 
programs  and  for  education.  Three  programs  have  been  selected  for  comparison: 
(1)  aid  to  dependent  children  under  the  Social  Security  Act  (ADC),  the  public 
assistance  program  which  in  June  1956  served  1,707,629  children  in  economi- 
cally dependent  families;  (2)  general  assistance,  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram which  shares  with  child  welfare  the  important  characteristic  of  being 
supported  predominantly  out  of  State  and  local  funds13;  and  (3)  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  not  a welfare  function  but  a program  for 
children  that  accounts  for  a considerable  fraction  of  all  State  and  local 
expenditures. 

Table  G presents  State  rankings  in  per  capita  expenditures  for  child 
welfare  and  these  other  selected  programs.  The  data  are  for  42  of  the  45  States 
that  reported  child  welfare  expenditures  in  1956  and  are  for  fiscal  year  1956 
except  in  the  case  of  education,  for  which  the  latest  available  information  is 
for  1953-1954. 14 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a relationship  between  State  ex- 
penditures for  child  welfare  and  for  each  of  the  other  programs,  the  following 
are  the  relevant  findings:  The  rank  correlation  coefficient  between  State 
expenditures  (from  local,  State,  and  Federal  funds)  for  child  welfare  per  child 
under  21  and  State  ADC  expenditures  (from  all  funds)  for  assistance  payments 
and  administration  per  child  under  18  is  .30.  The  correlation  with  general 
assistance  expenditures  for  assistance  payments  per  inhabitant  is  .51. 15  The 
correlation  with  current  expenditures  (allocable  to  pupil  costs)  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  per  school-age  child  5 through  7 years  is 
.39.  The  overall  correlation  among  the  four  sets  of  State  rankings,  measured 
by  computing  the  average  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation  between  all  pos- 
sible pairs  of  rankings,  is  .38.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  there  is  a 
positive  but  weak  relationship  between  State  expenditures  for  the  four  pro- 
grams. Of  the  three  programs  selected  for  comparison,  child  welfare  expend! - 


13  Unlike  child  welfare  services,  no  Federal  funds  go  into  general  assistance. 
Unlike  ADC,  general  assistance  is  not  designed  specifically  to  aid  needy 
children,  although  many  children  (the  number  is  unknown)  live  in  families  re- 
ceiving this  type  of  assistance. 

14  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  omitted. 

15  Adequate  national  data  on  administrative  costs  for  general  assistance 
are  not  available. 
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tures  correlate  most  closely  with  general  assistance  and  even  in  this  instance 
the  correlation  is  moderate. 

Since  the  several  programs  are  addressed  to  diverse  social  needs , and  since 
at  any  time  States  may  choose  to  assign  priority  to  certain  functions  rather 
than  to  others,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  States  should  have  the  same  rela- 
tive ranking  on  expenditures  for  the  programs  under  consideration.  ADC  and  gen- 
eral assistance,  unlike  the  other  two  programs,  attempt  to  meet  economic  needs 
that  may  vary  from  State  to  State.  Child  welfare  and  ADC  are  related  to  certain 
child  and  family  welfare  problems  that  also  may  vary  widely.  Education  is  re- 
lated neither  to  economic  need  nor  to  the  existence  of  welfare  problems.  In- 
spection of  table  G shows  that  a few  States  do,  however,  maintain  about  the 
same  relative  position  with  respect  to  expenditures  for  the  four  programs. 
Washington  State,  for  example,  ranks  6th,  7th,  3rd,  and  4th  respectively,  in 
child  welfare,  ADC,  general  assistance,  and  education.  Massachusetts  is  13th, 
11th,  14th,  and  19th,  respectively.  Similar  patterns  occur  somewhat  more 
frequently  in  the  South  where  certain  States  tend  to  rank  low  on  all  programs. 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  ranks  40th,  41st,  35th,  and  39th,  respectively. 
Alabama  ranks  33rd,  35th,  42nd,  and  40th,  respectively.  Mississippi  ranks  32nd, 
42nd,  41st,  and  42nd,  respectively. 

Although  a consistent  pattern  is  not  to  be  expected,  whenever  widely 
discrepant  rankings  occur  in  the  expenditures  of  a State  they  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  possibly  important  questions.  Why  do  Okla- 
homa and  West  Virgina,  for  example,  which  rank  3rd  and  4th  in  ADC  rank  21st  and 
31st  in  child  welfare;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  why  do  Vermont  and  Delaware  rank 
4th  and  7th  in  child  welfare  but  33rd  and  30th  in  ADC?  Illinois  and  Rhode  Island 
are  1st  and  2nd  in  general  assistance  but  24th  and  16th  in  child  welfare,  while 
New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  1st  and  3rd  in  child  welfare  but  17th 
and  32nd  in  general  assistance.  Similarly,  Wyoming  and  Montana  rank  2nd  and 
5th  in  education  but  23rd  and  22nd  in  child  welfare,  while  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Vermont  are  3rd  and  4th  in  child  welfare  but  18th  and  33rd  in 
education. 

A further  significant  result  emerging  from  the  data  on  which  Table  G is 
based  is  that  State  expenditures  for  child  welfare  and  general  assistance  are 
extremely  variable,  much  more  so  than  expenditures  for  ADC  and  education.  The 
highest  per  capita  expenditure  for  child  welfare  is  ‘53  times  the  lowest  ex- 
penditure, whereas  the  highest  ADC  expenditure  is  only  5 times  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  education  expenditure  is  3 times  the  lowest.  (The  highest  general 
assistance  expenditure  is  426  times  the  lowest.)  Measured  by  the  coefficient  of 
variation  (a  better  criterion  of  the  relative  variability  of  several  sets  of 
data),  the  variability  is  greatest  in  child  welfare.  The  coefficient  of  varia- 
tion is  81  percent  in  child  welfare,  75  percent  in  general  assistance,  36  per- 
cent in  ADC,  and  23  percent  in  education. 

Lack  of  comparability  in  the  reported  child  welfare  expenditures  of  a few 
States  cannot  alone  account  for  the  unusually  large  variation  in  these  expendi- 
tures as  compared  with  ADC  and  education.  The  differences  in  relative  variabil- 
ity are  attributable  to  many  causes,  a full  analysis  of  which  would  take  us 
too  far  afield.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  extreme  variation  in  child  welfare 
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of  Public  Assistance.  Per  capita  expenditures  for  child  welfare  and  ADC  are  based  on  Bureau  of 
the  Census  population  estimates  as  of  July  1,  1955.  Data  for  education  are  based  on  "Statistics 
of  State  School  Systems:  Organization,  Staff,  Pupils,  and  Finances,  1953-54,"  Chapter  2 of  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1952-54,  Office  of  Education. 


and  general  assistance  is  related,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  doth  programs  are 
financed  predominantly  out  of  State  and  local  funds.  Education,  of  course,  is 
also  financed  in  this  way,  hut  the  lesser  variability  in  this  program  can  be 
attributed  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  education  as  a public  responsibility 
and  to  the  priority  widely  given  to  educational  needs  in  recent  years  in  order 
to  meet  urgent  demands  created  by  the  growth  in  the  population  of  school  age. 

As  for  the  lesser  variability  in  ADC,  the  substantial  share  of  Federal  funds  in 
this  program  undoubtedly  has  tended  to  equalize  State  expenditures.  In  fiscal 
year  1956,  56  percent  of  all  ADC  expenditures  for  assistance  payments  and  ad- 
ministration came  from  Federal  funds  in  contrast  with  the  far  smaller  Federal 
share  in  child  welfare  and  the  absence  of  Federal  aid  in  general  assistance. 

The  requirement  in  the  Social  Security  Act  that,  to  be  approved  for  Federal 
grants,  the  State  plan  for  ADC  must  be  in  operation  throughout  the  State  also 
helps  to  account  for  the  lesser  variability  in  ADC  expenditures;  for,  with  no 
comparable  requirement  for  child  welfare  services  grants,  the  States  vary  widely 
in  geographic  coverage  of  public  welfare  services  for  children. 


Trends  in  public  child  welfare  expenditures;  1952-1956 

Four  years  have  passed  since  national  expenditure  data  on  child  welfare 
services  first  became  available  in  1952.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  been  the 
chief  movements  in  expenditures  during  this  period?16 

Expenditures  have  gone  up  29  percent.  Increases  have  occurred  in  all  major 
functional  components  except  educational  leave  payments.  Expenditures  for 
professional  and  facilitating  services  went  up  more  than  foster  care  expendi- 
tures, 37  percent  as  against  26  percent.  The  three  components  of  expenditures 
for  professional  and  facilitating  services  also  changed  in  different  ways.  Per- 
sonnel costs  rose  42  percent,  educational  leave  payments  fell  2 percent,  and 
other  administrative  costs  rose  21  percent.17  Per  capita  expenditures  went  up 
as  well  as  total  expenditures  though  not  as  much,  17  percent  versus  29  percent. 

Expenditures  of  State  funds  increased  89  percent,  while  expenditures  of 
local  and  Federal  funds  declined  11  and  6 percent,  respectively.  The  marked 
divergence  in  the  movement  of  State  as  compared  with  local  funds,  however, 
was  due  mainly  to  shifts  in  State-local  fiscal  patterns  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York.18  Excluding  these  two  States,  State  funds  rose  34  percent  and  local 
funds  25  percent. 


16  This  section  is  based  on  data  for  38  States  which  reported  completely  and 
comparably  from  1952  to  1956.  The  15  States  not  included  were  estimated  to  have 
spent  about  one  fourth  of  the  national  aggregate  expenditure  in  1956.  Lending 
confidence  to  the  data  as  indicators  of  national  trends  is  the  fact  that  the  15 
include  States  from  all  State  groupings,  whether  the  classification  is  by 
region,  by  income  level,  or  by  urban-rural  character. 

17  Information  on  educational  leave  is  based  on  reports  from  53  States  on 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 

18  The  Connecticut  experience  is  referred  to  on  page  1 of  this  report.  In  New 
York,  State  participation  in  local  child  welfare  costs,  which  previously  had 
been  limited  to  sharing  expenditures  for  salaries  of  local  personnel,  was  ex- 
tended to  all  child  welfare  expenditures  effective  January  1,  1954. 
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A trend  is  clearly  evident  toward  enlarging  the  share  of  public  child 
welfare  expenditures  coming  from  State  funds  and  reducing  correspondingly  the 
share  coming  from  local  funds.  The  State  share  went  up  in  32  of  the  38  States 
included  in  the  1952-56  trend  series.  With  respect  to  the  local  share  the 
situation  was  very  different.  No  local  funds  were  expended  either  in  1952  or 
in  1956  in  13  of  the  38  States , and  in  16  of  the  25  remaining  States  the  local 
share  went  down.  In  addition  to  the  significant  developments  in  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  Michigan  enacted  legislation  which  became  effective  April  1, 
1956,  designed  to  extend,  strengthen,  and  equalize  the  foster  care  program  of 
the  counties  through  the  use  of  State  aid.  This  legislation  is  expected  to  ef- 
fect a re-allocation  of  State-local  fiscal  responsibilities  over  the  years. 
Likewise,  recent  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  authorizing  State  reimbursement 
to  counties  for  local  foster  care  programs  should  effect  a similar  result. 
Barring  a major  change  in  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  probable  that  future  years  will  witness  a continuation  of  the 
trend  described. 


The  rise  in  aggregate  national  expenditures  since  1952  reflects  real 
gains  during  this  time  in  public  child  welfare  services.  This  was  a period 
of  fairly  stable  prices;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  as  measured  by 
consumer  prices  was  $.88  in  1952  and  $.86  in  1956  (1947-49  = $1.00) . While 
it  was  a period  of  rapid  growth  in  child  population,  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures was  relatively  greater  than  the  increase  in  population.  Specific 
evidences  of  program  development  and  strengthening  were  a 12  percent  rise  in 
the  number  of  children  served  by  public  welfare  agencies,  and  a 10  percent 
rise  in  the  number  of  public  child  welfare  employees,  between  1952  and  1956. 
The  rise  in  personnel  expenditures  was  due  not  only  to  an  increased  number 
of  employees,  but  also  to  an  increase  in  salary  levels.  The  median  salary  of 
public  child  welfare  caseworkers,  the  largest  group  of  professional  em- 
ployees, went  up  20  percent. 


The  upward  trend  in  expenditures  was  nationwide.  Thirty-four  of  the  38 
States  increased  their  expenditures  between  1952  and  1956;  only  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  registered  declines.  In  some  jurisdictions  the 
rise  was  substantial,  exceeding  50  percent  in  eight  States.19  Nationwide,  also, 
the  trend  was  generally  upward  year  by  year  between  1952  and  1956.  Increases 
occurred  in  all  four  years  in  18  of  the  38  States,  while  in  13  others  increases 
occurred  in  three  out  of  the  four  years.  On  the  other  hand,  decreases  in  all 
four  years  occurred  in  only  2 States  (Hawaii  and  Rhode  Island);  and  in  2 
others  (Idaho  and  Massachusetts)  they  occurred  in  three  out  of  the  four  years. 
The  pervasiveness  of  the  rising  trend  throughout  the  country  and  over  the 
four-year  span  is  attributable,  to  no  small  degree,  to  common  dynamic  forces 
having  a nation-wide  impact,  most  important,  perhaps,  the  growth  in  population 
and  th*5  achievements  of  the  American  economy  operating  at  high  levels  of 


19  These  States  were  Colorado,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 
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production,  employment,  and  income  with  resulting  "clear  gains  in  the  well- 
being of  the  American  people."20 


Trends  in  foster  care  payments:  1947-1956 

Among  the  concerns  of  an  inquiry  into  the  nation's  foster  care  resources, 
undertaken  in  1947  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  was  "the  extent 
to  which  public  funds  were  being  utilized  by  State  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies  for  children  in  need  of  foster  care."21  For  this  reason,  information 
on  foster  care  payments  in  fiscal  year  1947  was  collected  through  a question- 
naire sent  to  the  State  public  welfare  agencies.  Since  there  was  substantial 
comparability  in  concept  and  in  coverage  of  the  reporting  in  the  1947  inquiry 
and  in  reports  received  by  the  Children's  Bureau  for  1956,  trends  in  payments 
for  board  and  care  can  be  studied  for  the  30  States  which  reported  completely 
at  both  times.  The  data  are  presented  in  table  H.22 

Foster  care  payments  increased  considerably  (85  percent)  in  the  nine- 
year  period.  Excluding  New  York,  which  in  1956  spent  two-thirds  of  the  total 
payments  of  the  30  States,  the  increase  was  126  percent.  Confirming  the  trend 
previously  noted,  payments  from  State  funds  went  up  more  than  payments  from 
local  funds  (304  percent  versus  11  percent) --a  differential  which  is  narrowed 
markedly  when  New  York  is  excluded  (142  percent  versus  108  percent).  This 
trend  undoubtedly  began  before  the  period  under  consideration  and  is  simply 
one  aspect  of  an  historical  evolution  of  governmental  functions  and  financing 
in  the  United  States  under  which  "the  State  governments  have  assumed  a con- 
siderably more  significant  role  in  the  State-local  structure."23 

The  rather  limited  public  responsibility  for  foster  care  services  in 
some  States  as  recently  as  1947  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  total  payments 


20  "Economic  Report  of  the  President,"  January,  1957,  page  4. 

Program  improvements  in  child  welfare  services,  it  should  be  noted,  may 
sometimes  bring  about  a fall  rather  than  a rise  in  expenditures.  In  some  States 
with  large  foster  care  expenditures,  for  example,  advances  in  work  with 
parents,  adoption,  etc.,  by  reducing  the  need  for  costly  foster  care  facilities, 
may  effect  a net  reduction  in  expenditures. 

21  "Foster  Care"  by  Bess  Craig,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  1948. 

22  Expenditures  of  public  institutions  which  were  reported  in  1947  have  been 
omitted.  The  public  agency  payments  included  are  for  foster  family  care  pro- 
vided directly  by  the  public  agencies  and  for  foster  family  and  institutional 
care  purchased  from  voluntary  organizations. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reporting  in  1956,  being  based  on  an  annual  ex- 
penditure reporting  plan,  was  more  complete  and  more  accurate  than  in  the 
earlier  ground-breaking  inquiry.  For  this  reason  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
creases shown  in  the  table  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Although  the  23  States  not  included  in  table  H include  States  from  all 
State  groupings  used  in  this  analysis,  the  fact  that  four  of  the  five  States 
with  the  largest  total  child  welfare  expenditures  in  1956  do  not  appear  in  the 
table  is  a noteworthy  limitation  of  the  data. 

23  "Historical  Statistics  on  State  and  Local  Government  Finances:  1902-1953," 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  page.  1. 
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TABLE  H. — Foster  care  payments  of  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies,,  by  source  of  funds,  1947  and  1956,  30 
States  reporting  completely  in  1947  American  Public  Welfare  Association  study  and  in  1956  report  to  the 
Children's  Bureau 


Source  of  funds 


State 

Total 

State  funds 

Local  funds 

1947 

1956 

Percent 

change 

1947 

1956 

Percent 

change 

1947 

1956 

Percent 

change 

Total,  30  States1 

$29,617,956 

$54,735,568 

+85 

$7,456,296 

$30,089,829 

+304 

$22,132,306 

$24,645,739 

+11 

Alabama 

151,758 

379,105 

+150 

84,079 

379,105 

+351 

67,679 

_ 

-100 

Arizona 

128,324 

303,826 

+137 

128,324 

303,826 

+137 

- 

- 

- 

Arkansas 

90,723 

227,538 

+151 

73,223 

192,402 

+163 

17,500 

35,136 

+101 

Colorado1 

146,157 

485,501 

+232 

38,253 

204,605 

+435 

78,550 

280,896 

+258 

Delaware 

112,488 

323,156 

+187 

112,488 

323,156 

+187 

- 

- 

- 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

395,937 

806,751 

+104 

395,937 

806,751 

+104 

- 

- 

- 

Florida 

46,205 

307,266 

+565 

24,842 

46,346 

+87 

21,363 

260,920 

+1121 

Hawaii 

298,603 

386,581 

+29 

298,603 

386,581 

+29 

- 

- 

- 

Idaho 

17,483 

1,168 

-93 

17,273 

1,168 

-93 

210 

- 

-100 

Indiana 

1,305,891 

2,228,781 

+71 

- 

- 

- 

1,305,891 

2,228,781 

+71 

Louisiana 

'320,851 

1,665,862 

+419 

210,207 

1,665,862 

+692 

110,644 

- 

-100 

Maryland 

760,372 

2,215,334 

+191 

407,707 

1,149,925 

+182 

352,665 

1,065,409 

+202 

Minnesota 

1,082,575 

1,950,409 

+80 

261,162 

406,122 

+56 

821,413 

1,544,287 

+88 

Mississippi 

3,629 

165,235 

+4453 

1,740 

132,320 

+7505 

1,889 

32,915 

+1642 

Montana 

45,011 

157,367 

+250 

23,510 

49,469 

+110 

21,501 

107,898 

+402 

New  Hampshire 

305,525 

536,478 

+76 

- 

- 

- 

305,525 

536,478 

+76 

New  Mexico 

103,071 

272,983 

+165 

103,071 

272,983 

+165 

- 

- 

- 

New  York 

21,312,975 

35,934,498 

+69 

2,707,107 

18,619,351 

+588 

18,605,868 

17,315,147 

-7 

North  Dakota 

119,415 

234,032 

+96 

62,587 

137,091 

+119 

56,828 

96,941 

+71 

Oklahoma 

120,891 

173,727 

+44 

111,750 

154,927 

+39 

9,141 

18,800 

+106 

Oregon 

622,143 

1,501,614 

+141 

574,682 

1,240,381 

+116 

47,461 

261,233 

+450 

Rhode  Island 

324,259 

456,946 

+41 

324,259 

456,946 

+41 

- 

- 

- 

South  Carolina 

41,795 

179,115 

+329 

25,806 

128,778 

+399 

15,989 

50,337 

+215 

South  Dakota 

45,507 

118,525 

+160 

30,917 

73,937 

+139 

14,590 

44,588 

+206 

Tennessee 

25,000 

329,128 

+1217 

13,000 

90,042 

+593 

12,000 

239,086 

+1892 

Texas 

136,200 

293,462 

+115 

- 

- 

- 

136,200 

293,462 

+115 

Utah 

252,012 

286,933 

+14 

252,012 

286,933 

+14 

- 

- 

- 

Vermont 

234,371 

504,203 

+115 

117,272 

294,557 

+151 

117,099 

209,646 

+79 

Washington 

1,056,485 

2,203,887 

+109 

1,056,485 

2,203,887 

+109 

- 

- 

- 

Wyoming 

12,300 

106,157 

+763 

82,378 

(2) 

12,300 

23,779 

+93 

1 No  breakdown  by  source  of  funds  was  reported  by  Colorado  in  1947  of  an  expenditure  of  $29,354  for  purchase  of 
care  from  voluntary  organizations. 

2 Since  no  State  funds  were  expended  in  1947,  a percentage  change  is  not  shown. 


Source:  1947  data  adapted  from  tables  VTI  and  VIII  of  APWA  study.  New  York  reported  in  that  study  for  its  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31,  1945.  For  comparability  with  the  other  States,  an  estimate  of  New  York's  1947  payments 
has  been  substituted,  based  on  expenditures  for  that  year  reported  in  tables  38  and  42. "Public  Social 
Services  in  New  York  State,  1950  and  1951,"  84th  and  85th  Annual  Reports,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  1952. 


for  board  and  care  were  less  than  $50,000  in  8 of  the  30  States.2^  The  very 
large  increases,  percentage -wise,  in  most  of  these  States  (Idaho  is  the  only 
State  in  table  H in  which  expenditures  declined  between  1947  and  1956)  must  be 
related  to  the  low  level  of  expenditure  from  which  they  started. 

Three  major  factors  account  for  the  rise  in  foster  care  payments.  In  part 
this  was  a response  to  the  increase  in  the  general  price  level.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  declined  almost  one-fifth  between  1947  and  1956.  Mainly, 
however,  the  rise  reflects  both  expansion  of  service  and  advance  in  the  level 
of  payment  per  child  under  care.  The  number  of  children  served  by  public  agen- 
cies who  were  living  in  foster  family  homes  in  the  30  States  rose  27  percent 


These  States  were  Florida,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming. 
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(44  percent  excluding  New  York),  an  increase  that  results  from  the  growth  of 
public  child  welfare  services  and  the  shift  in  type  of  care  from  institutional 
to  foster  family  care.25  Unfortunately,  information  is  not  at  hand  on  trends  in 
hoard  rates  and  in  other  unit  costs  for  care  of  foster  children  (clothing, 
medical  care,  and  other  special  needs)  by  public  agencies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  level  of  payment  has  risen  and  that  this  contributed 
significantly  to  the  over-all  increase.26 

That  the  relative  influence  of  the  several  factors  responsible  for  the 
national  rise  in  foster  care  payments  varied  State  by  State  is  evident  from 
the  finding  that  the  number  of  children  served  by  public  agencies  who  were 
living  in  foster  family  homes  either  remained  about  the  same  or  declined  in  10 
of  the  30  States  included  in  the  trend  series. 


Trends  in  Federal  expenditures  for  child  welfare  services:  1936-1956 

Federal  participation  in  the  financing  of  public  child  welfare  programs 
began  in  1936.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  for  grants-in-aid  to 
States  for  child  welfare  services.  A uniform  allotment  of  $10,000  was  to  be 
made  to  each  cooperating  State,  the  remainder  of  the  authorization  to  be 
distributed  according  to  the  size  of  the  State's  rural  population  relative  to 
the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States.27  Since  1935  the  amount  of 
the  authorization  has  been  increased  four  times.  It  was  raised  to  $1,510,000 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939  when  Puerto  Rico  became  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program.  It  was  raised  to  $3,500,000  by  the  Amendments 
of  1946  under  which  the  uniform  allotment  to  each  State  was  also  raised  to 
$20,000.  It  was  raised  to  $10,000,000,  and  the  uniform  allotment  to  $40,000, 
by  the  Amendments  of  1950.  The  authorization  has  been  raised  to  $12,000,000 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1958  by  the  Amendments  of  1956  which,  however,  did 
not  change  the  uniform  allotment.  Amounts  appropriated  in  recent  years  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  the  amounts  authorized  (See  table  I) . 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  1935  Act  stands  unaltered:  to  enable  the  Federal 
government  "to  cooperate  with  State  public  welfare  agencies  in  establishing. 


25  National  trend  data  are  not  available,  on  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
public  agencies  purchased  care  from  voluntary  organizations. 

26  Trends  in  board  rates  paid  by  member  agencies  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Data  collected  by  the  League 
from  its  member  agencies  show  a 42  percent  rise  in  the  median  base  board 
rate,  defined  as  "a  scheduled  rate  for  school-age  children  who  present  no 
extraordinary  problem,"  from  about  $31  a month  in  1946  to  about  $44  a month  in 
1954.  The  League  findings,  however,  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  public 
welfare  agencies  generally  or  to  non-member  agencies.  See  the  following 
League  bulletins:  "Board  Rates--1946, " May  1947  and  "Board  Rates  in  December, 
1954,"  May  1956. 

27  The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1950  changed  the  basis  of  distribu- 
tion to  size  of  the  State's  rural  population  under  18  relative  to  the  total 
rural  population  of  the  United  States  under  that  age. 
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millions  of  dollars 


Figure  2. 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  AND 
AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN*  FISCAL  YEARS  1937-56 


1937  1940  1945  1950  1955 


’Assistance  payments  and  administration. 
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extending,  and  strengthening,  especially  in  predominantly  rural  areas,  public 
welfare  services .. .for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and 
neglected  children,  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent."  The  Act 
provides  that  grants  are  to  be  expended  "for  payment  of  part  of  the  cost  of 
district,  county,  or  other  local  child  welfare  services  in  areas  predominantly 
rural,  for  developing  State  services  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
adequate  methods  of  community  child  welfare  organization, " and  (by  an  amend- 
ment in  1950)  "for  paying  the  cost  of  returning  any  runaway  child  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  to  his  own  community  in  another  State  in  cases  in 
which  such  return  is  in  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  cost  thereof  cannot 
otherwise  be  met."  State  or  local  sharing  is  required  in  the  financing  of  local 
services  in  predominantly  rural  areas  but  not  for  the  other  services  specified 
in  the  Act.  Except  for  the  earliest  years,  all  States  have  joined  with  the 
Federal  government  in  developing  annual  plans  for  using  child  welfare  grants 
and  they  have  done  so  continuously. 28 

State  expenditures  of  Federal  funds,  as  table  I shows,  were  below  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  Congress  in  some  years,  especially  1936,  1937,  1947, 
and  1951--years  immediately  following  legislation  authorizing  new  or  enlarged 
appropriations  when  States  needed  time  to  put  to  full  use  the  new  or  increased 
sums  made  available  to  them.  In  other  years,  by  using  funds  carried  over  from 
preceding  years,  expenditures  have  exceeded  the  annual  appropriation.  This  was 
possible  because,  until  1953,  the  amount  of  a State’s  allotment  unpaid  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  remained  available  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  The 
Labor-Federal  Security  Appropriation  Act  of  1953,  however,  prohibited  an  allot- 
ment being  made  available  after  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  it  was  made, 
except  as  needed  to  liquidate  obligations  incurred  during  the  year. 

The  history  of  State  expenditures  of  Federal  funds-  since  1936  can  be 
divided  into  three  periods.  After  an  initial  period  of  growth,  from  1936  to 
1939,  expenditures  remained  at  about  the  same  level,  or  declined  somewhat, 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Declines  occurred  in  1940  and  in  each  of  the 
war  years  from  1943  to  1946.  After  the  war,  as  the  amounts  appropriated  were 
raised  by  Congress,  expenditures  increased  markedly  until  they  levelled  off 
after  1953.  An  upturn  in  1956  is  expected  to  continue  into  1957  and  1958  in 
view  of  increased  appropriations  for  these  years. 

These  trends  can  be  followed  in  figure  2,  in  which  trends  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  ADC  (including  both  assistance  payments  and  administrative 
costs)  during  the  same  period  are  also  shown.  In  the  conceptions  underlying 
the  original  Social  Security  Act,  grants -in-aid  for  ADC  were  seen,  along  with 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  health,  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare 
services,  as  part  of  a program  of  special  security  measures  for  children.29 
As  in  child  welfare,  an  initial  period  of  growth  in  Federal  ADC  expenditures 


28  The  Virgin  Islands  wan  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  until 
1947.  Utah  did  not  participate  in  1945. 

29  The  Amendments  of  1939  expanded  the  old-age  insurance  program  set  up  in 
1935  into  an  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  providing  security  for 
the  insured  worker's  children  and  other  family  members  as  well  as  for  the 
insured  worker  himself. 
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TABLE  I. --Federal  grants -in- aid  to  States  for  child  welfare  services:  amounts 
authorized,  appropriated,  and  expended  by  States,  fiscal  years 
1936-1956 


Fiscal  year 

Federal  child  welfare 

services  grants 

Authorized 

Appropriated 

Expended  by  States 

1936 

$1,500,000 

$625,000 

$84,9561 

1937 

1,500,000 

1,376,457 

851,089 

1938 

1,500,000 

1,499,543 

1,312,077 

1939 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,526,678 

1940 

1,510,000 

1,505,000 

1,492,315 

1941 

1,510,000 

1,510,000 

1,523,9 85 

1942 

1,510,000 

1,510,000 

1,554,183 

1943 

1,510,000 

1,510,000 

1,495,994 

1944 

1,510,000 

1,510,000 

1,473,349 

1945 

1,510,000 

1,510,000 

1,365,007 

1946 

1,510,000 

1,510,000 

1,276,426 

1947 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

1,852,470 

1948 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

3,077,148 

1949 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

3,749,322 

1950 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

4,046,120 

1951 

10,000,000 

7,075,000 

4,858,064 

1952 

10,000,000 

7,590,400 

7,116,856 

1953 

10,000,000 

4,370,923 

7,409,061 

1954 

10,000,000 

7,228,900 

6,983,709 

1955 

10,000,000 

7,228,900 

6,883,876 

1956 

10,000,000 

7,228,900 

6,933,148 

1 February- June  only. 


was  followed  by  a decline  during  the  war  years,  and  thereafter  by  a rapid  rise 
in  the  post-war  period  that  has  levelled  off  in  more  recent  years.  Unlike  child 
welfare,  however,  ADC  expenditures  from  federal  funds  increased  more  rapidly  and 
over  a longer  time  in  the  pre-war  period,  their  post  war  rise  was  greater,  and 
they  levelled  off  in  rate  of  growth,  and  not,  as  occurred  in  child  welfare  in 
1954  and  1955,  in  an  actual  reduction  of  expenditures.  As  a result  of  their  more 
rapid  and  sustained  growth,  ADC  expenditures  in  1956  were  16  times  as  large, 
while  child  welfare  expenditures  from  Federal  funds  were  only  5 times  as  large, 
as  in  1938. 30 

30  In  1938,  40  States  received  Federal  funds  for  ADC  and  49  States,  for  child 
welfare  services,  under  approved  State  plans.  Inclusion  of  additional  State 
ADC  programs,  successive  amendments  of  the  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  increased  the  Federal  share  of  assistance  payments, 
and  other  factors  contributed  to  the  growth  in  Federal  ADC  expenditures. 
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State  and  local  ADC  expenditures  in  1956  were  somewhat  less  than  five 
times  as  large  as  in  1938,  a rise  that  contributed  directly  to  the  rise  in 
Federal  expenditures  which,  under  the  "open-end"  grant  in  ADC,  are  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  the  States'  expenditures.31  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  child  welfare  during  the  period  under  consideration  are  not  known  with  any 
certainty  hut  probably  were  not,  at  most,  more  than  two  or  three  times  their 
1938  level.  Unlike  ADC,  however,  increases  in  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
child  welfare  do  not  immediately  result  in  larger  Federal  expenditures,  for, 
under  the  "closed-end"  grant  in  child  welfare,  the  Federal  appropriation  is 
limited  by  the  amount  authorized  in  the  governing  legislation. 

The  mutual  interrelationship  of  the  ADC  and  child  welfare  programs  has  had 
an  important  bearing  on  expenditures.  ADC  has  helped  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children  removed  from  their  own  homes  because  of  the  poverty  of  their  families. 
As  a result,  foster  care  payments,  voluntary  as  well  as  public,  have  not  had 
to  be  as  large  as  would  have  been  necessary  otherwise.32  A further  indication 
of  interrelationship  is  that  7 percent  of  the  children  served  by  public  child 
welfare  workers  in  June,  1956,  according  to  information  received  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  from  41  States,  were  in  families  receiving  ADC.  The  cost  of 
serving  these  children  has  not  been  isolated. 


Financing  public  child  welfare  services:  Discussion 

In  reviewing  tendencies  in  child  welfare  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Homer  Folks  wrote:  "...The  question  now  being  decided  is  this--is  our  public 
administration  sufficiently  honest  and  efficient  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  a system  for  the  care  of  destitute  children,  or  must  we  turn  that 
branch  of  public  service  over  to  private  charitable  corporations,  leaving  to 
the  public  officials  the  functions  of  paying  the  bills,  and  of  exercising  such 
supervision  over  the  workings  of  the  plan  as  may  be  possible?"33 

Public  welfare  administration  has  matured  since  this  was  written  in  1900. 
The  questions  now  being  decided  are  no  longer  whether  public  administration  is 
to  be  "entrusted"  with  responsibility,  but  what  this  responsibility  is  to  in- 
clude, by  what  methods  of  administration  and  financing  it  is  to  be  implemented, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  shared  between  the  several  levels  of  government  and  between 
the  voluntary  and  the  public  services.  Folks  was  writing,  as  it  turned  out,  at 
a midpoint  between  two  historic  events  in  the  evolution  of  public  welfare  in 
the  United  States.  About  thirty-five  years  earlier  Massachusetts,  in  1863,  had 
set  up  a State  Board  of  Charities  that  is  considered  the  nation's  first  State 
welfare  agency.  Thirty-five  years  after  he  wrote,  the  Social  Security  Act 
stimulated  the  completion  of  a process  long  under  way  in  child  welfare,  in 


3 1 

Other  factors  affecting  ADC  expenditures  are  discussed  in  "State  and 
Local  Financing  of  Public  Assistance:  1935-1955"  by  Ellen  J Perkins,  Public 
Assistance  Report  No.  28,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  1956. 

32  Because  Federal  expenditures  for  foster  care  have  been  small,  they  have 
not  been  directly  affected  by  this  development. 

33  Homer  Folks,  "The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children," 
p.  129. 
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which  all  States  have  come  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  child  welfare 
on  a State-wide  basis,  and  have  implemented  this,  in  all  but  a few  instances, 
by  organizing  divisions  of  child  welfare  within  the  State  public  welfare 
agencies . 

Typically,  the  financing  of  public  child  welfare  services  today  is  shared 
by  all  levels  of  government.  All  States  expend  State  funds,  all  participate  in 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  program,  and  a large  majority  expend  local  funds. 

While  the  largest  part  of  the  national  expenditure  is  from  State  funds,  the 
local  share  is  very  substantial.  Relative  to  the  national  expenditure  Federal 
funds  have  been  limited,  but  they  have  been  effective  in  their  chosen  objective 
of  extending  and  strengthening  services  in  rural  and  other  areas  of  "special 
need. " In  recent  years  expenditures  of  all  levels  of  government  have  been  rising 
as  services  generally  have  been  extended  and  strengthened.  A trend  toward 
relatively  greater  increases  in  State  than  in  local  funds  seems  likely  to  be 
continued  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  with  many  other  functions  of  government,  the  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  child  welfare  programs  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  system  responsibility  for  directing  and  administering  child 
welfare  programs  lies  with  the  States.  States  also  frequently  transfer  State 
funds  to  localities  to  aid  locally  administered  services,  and  local  govern- 
ments sometimes  transfer  funds  to  the  State  for  State -administered  services. 
Further  research  is  needed  on  prevailing  State-local  administrative  and  fiscal 
patterns,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  since  it  is  at  the  local  level,  where  direct 
service  is  given  to  individuals,  that  service  too  often  is  unavailable.  One- 
half  of  all  United  States  counties,  with  a fourth  of  the  nation's  child  popu- 
lation, did  not  have  access  to  the  services  of  a full-time  public  child  welfare 
worker  in  1956. 34 

The  remarkable  variability  of  State  expenditures  for  child  welfare,  well 
above  that  of  some  related  functions  of  State  and  local  government,  is  a 
theme  that  recurs  throughout  this  report--in  per  capita  expenditures,  the 
shares  of  total  expenditures  used  for  foster  care,  the  shares  of  foster  care 
payments  going  to  voluntary  organizations,  fiscal  effort,  and  in  other  ways. 

By  grouping  the  States  according  to  region,  urban-rural  character,  and  income 
level  (characteristics  that  are  interrelated),  a few  patterns  have  been  dis- 
cerned. Fiscal  effort  and  per  capita  expenditures,  and  the  share  of  total 
expenditures  devoted  to  foster  care,  are  greatest  in  the  Northeast,  the  most 
urban  States,  and  the  highest  income  States;  they  are  lowest  in  the  South,  the 
most  rural  States,  and  the  lowest  income  States.  The  States  with  the  highest 
proportions  of  children  have  the  lowest  per  capita  expenditures.  These  finan- 
cial inequalities  between  States  have  been  moderated  somewhat  by  the  method  of 
distributing  Federal  funds.  As  a result  of  the  allocation  of  these  funds  on  the 
basis  of  rural  child  population,  the  Federal  share  of  State  expenditures  for 
professional  and  facilitating  services  is  largest  in  the  South,  the  lowest  in- 
come States,  and  the  States  with  the  highest  child  dependency  ratios,  since 
these  State  characteristics  all  are  correlated  with  rurality. 


See  "Staff  in  Public  Child  Welfare  Programs:  1956,"  Children's  Bureau 
Statistical  Series  No.  41,  1957. 
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Wide  variations  in  expenditures  occur  not  only  between  groups  of  States 
but  also  within  any  one  group.  These  variations  can  be  understood  only  by 
studying  conditions  unique  to  each  State.35 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  unique  to  each  State  and  the  conditions 
common  to  a group  of  States,  and  perhaps  more  decisive  than  either  for  the 
child  welfare  services,  are  forces  in  American  society  that  affect  the  nation 
as  a whole.  Such  forces  have  always  powerfully  affected  child  welfare  programs 
and  their  importance  may  well  be  greater  today  than  in  earlier  periods  of  our 
history.  In  recent  decades  alone,  for  example,  national  advances  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  public  health,  social  security,  etc.,  have  materially  reduced 
the  rate  of  placing  children  in  foster  care.  Contributing  to  this  result  also 
has  been  the  increased  emphasis  over  the  country  on  preventing  the  need  for 
foster  care  and  providing  alternative  services,  such  as  adoption,  whenever 
possible.  Current  nation-wide  trends  in  population  growth  and  mobility,  metro- 
politan expansion,  and  many  other  changes  that  today  touch  families  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  live  are  increasing  the  requirements  for  financing  child 
welfare  service  in  practically  all  States.  A large  majority  of  the  State  wel- 
fare agencies  have  recently  reported  inadequate  financing  as  one  of  the  major 
limitations  of  their  present-day  programs  of  foster  care.36  If  this  is  true  of 
the  most  deeply  rooted  child  welfare  service,  then,  as  the  slow  and  uneven 
development  of  social  services  for  children  in  their  own  homes  indicates,  it 
may  well  be  true  of  child  welfare  services  generally. 


35  The  following  statement,  intended  to  assist  States  that  are  reviewing 
their  methods  of  financing  child  welfare  services,  is  taken  from  a guide  for 
State  child  welfare  legislation  recently  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau: 

"Decision  as  to  how  and  at  what  levels  the  various  parts  of  the  program 
are  to  be  financed  depends,  not  only  upon  existing  patterns  of  financing 
other  State  functions,  but  also  upon  the  relative  requirements  of  other 
State  programs  - including  other  public  welfare  as  well  as  education  and 
health  programs,  the  financial  resources  of  the  State,  the  stage  of  pro- 
gram development  reached,  etc.  Involved  also  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
cost  of  services  will  be  borne  directly  by  the  State,  by  local  governments, 
or  by  the  State  through  allocation  of  State  funds  to  local  agencies.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  State  financial  assistance  to  or  sharing 
with  local  units  on  a flexible  or  variable  grant  basis  as  a means  of  rais- 
ing standards,  maintaining  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  care  and  equalizing 
opportunity  for  services  throughout  the  State. 

"Whatever  method  of  financing  the  State  decides  upon,  the  funds  provided 
should  be  sufficient  to  discharge  adequately  the  duties  and  functions  out- 
lined by  law  for  the  agency  or  agencies  administering  the  program.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  services  and  care  for  children  and  youth  whose  legal 
custody  has  been  removed  from  their  parents  by  a court  on  the  ground  that 
they  need  treatment  which  the  parents  cannot  give." 

( "Proposals  for  Drafting  Principles  and  Suggested  Language  for  Legislation 
on  Public  Child  Welfare  and  Youth  Services,"  1957,  page  7.) 

36  See  "Foster  Care;  1956,"  Children's  Bureau  Child  Welfare  Reports,  No.  8, 
1957. 
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APPENDIX 
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TABLE  1 . --Expenditures  of  State  and  Local  Public  Welfare  Agencies  for  Child  Welfare  Services:  Amount  and  Percentage  Distribution  by  Purpose  of  Expenditure,  by  State,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1956 
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TABLE  2 . --Expenditures  of  State  and  Local  Public  Welfare  Agencies  for  Child  Welfare  Services:  Amount  and  Percentage  Distribution  by  Source  of  Funds,  by  State,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1956 
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For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 

A small  amount  of  local  funds  (exact  amount  not  available)  is  expended  for  medical  payments. 


TABLE  3. --Foster  Care  Payments  of  State  and  Local  Public  Welfare  Agencies:  Amount  and  Percentage  Distribution  by  Source  of  Funds,  byState,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1956 
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For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table 


TABLE  4.  --Foster  Care  Payments  of  State  and  Local  Public  Welfare  Agencies:  Amount  and  Percentage  Distribution  by  Type  of  Foster  Care,  by  State,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1956 
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Breakdown  not  available. 


Table  5.  --Expenditures  of  State  and  Local  Public  Welfare  Agencies  for  Professional  and  Facilitating  Services:  Amount  and  Percentage  Distribution  by  Source  of  Funds,  by  State,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1956 
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For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table 


Table  6.  --Expenditures  of  State  and  Local  Public  Welfare  Agencies  for  Professional  and  Facilitating  Services:  Amount  and  Percentage  Distribution  by  Purpose  of  Expenditure,  by  State,  Fiscal  YearEnded  June  30,  1956 
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For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table 
Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Table  7.  --Total  and  Per  Capita  Expenditures  of  State  and  Local  Public  Welfare  Agencies  for  Child  Welfare  Services,  by  State,  Fiscal  Years  1952-1956 
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Estimated  total  expenditures  for  the  several  years  based  on  reports  from  the  following  number  of  States:  1952,  38  States;  1953  and  1954,  39  States;  1955,  40  States;  1956,  45  States. 
Report  incomplete. 

Did  not  report. 


TABLE  8.  --Public  Child  Welfare  Expenditures,  State  Personal  Income,  and  Expenditures  per  $1,000  of  State  Personal  Income,  by  State,  1956 
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